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An Introduction to Algebra upon the Inductive Method of 
‘Insiruction. By Warren Cornsurn, Author of “ First 
Lessons in Arithmetic,” &c. Boston: 12mo. pp. 372. 


Ir has been remarked with great truth, that “ among the 
demands made by the peculiar spirit of the age, none has been 
more constant, more extensive, or more earnest, than the demand, 
in this country, for an improv ‘ed state of education.” This de- 
mand has been repeated and enforced by the eloquence of those 
who know the worth of intellectual culture, and the effects have 
been such as were to be anticipated. Those efforts, however, 
which have attracted the greatest attention, have been directed, 
principally, to making broader the channels, and enlarging the 
reservoirs of learning. Other and more silent exertions have 
been making, to purify the fountains, and render clearer the 
rivulets of knowledge. While Theory has been agitating the 
questions, With what ? and with how much, shall the mind be 
furnished ? Practice has been making experiments upon the 
mind itself. The proper method of elementary teaching has 
come to be considered a subject not unworthy the attention of 
those who are able to understand it; and an impulse, in the 
course of improvement in this science, has already been given, 
which will at no distant day make itself felt through the remotest 
parts of the community. 

The construction of books, and the methods of communicating 
instruction, have a peculiar importance in relation to the earlier 
and more elementary parts of knowledge. When a student has 
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laid a good foundation in the elementary principles of a subject, 
he can pursue that subject with profit and facility even with 
indifferent instruction. But children, in their first setting out in 
the path of knowledge, with the feeble powers which belong to 
their years; with no definite ideas of the importance of the 
undertaking ; with a very uncertain relish for the pursuit, and, 
therefore, with a doubtful determination to overcome the difticul- 
ties of the way,—should be afforded every aid that can facilitate 
their progress, and every encouragement that can beguile in any 
degree the weariness of labour, and incite them to continued 
and increased exertion. Many a boy, with natural powers as 
good as those of his fellows, has been made a blockhead by the 
injudicious management of those who have undertaken to teach 
him. Many a boy has conceived an early dislike to a particular 
branch of knowledge from the unfavourable aspect in which it 
Was first presented; from the untimely appearance of some diffi- 
culty, for which his instructer had not previously prepared him; 
or from the misconc eption of some fact or principle in the begin- 
ning, which proved a perpetual stumbling-block in his progress. 
A disgust has in this way been frequently contracted, which 
neither the enterpr ise of the youthful mind, nor the eloquence of 
subsequent instructers, has ever been able to remove ; and this, 
too, in cases where the child has no natural incapacity for the 
study. Frequently those who have been thus cheated out of an 
invaluable portion of their life, have by some accident been dis- 
abused of the mistake, and, after the age of action has arrived, 
have set themselves down to the acquisition of knowledge, with 
which the wasted years of their boyhood might, with proper care 
at first, have given them a familiar and practical acquaintance. 
‘These occurrences are by no means infrequent; and they are 
circumstances of which we should never lose sight in deciding 
upon books and instructers for children. It is not enough that the 
instructer is a good scholar and an industrious teacher. It is not 
enough that he possesses classical taste; that he has a concep- 
tion and a feeling of the beauties of literature and the truths of 
science, and an eloquence that would recommend them to the 
dullest of his pupils. He must be apt to teach as well as willing. 
He must study carefully the operations of the mind in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. He must put himself to school to his pupils. 
He must study the character of their individual minds, by pre- 
senting different subjects to them, and observing how they take 
hold of those subjects, the kind of efforts which they make to 
comprehend them, and the extent to which their undisciplined 
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faculties are able to reach. This habit of studying the peculiar 
characteristics of his pupils’ minds, and endeavouring to temper 
his instructions, both in kind and degree, to their individual wants, 
will, we cannot say soon, but will in time, enable him to judge 
with tolerable accuracy in what they need to be assisted, and in 
what it is best that they should rely upon their own efforts. Too 
much teaching is as hurtful to the pupil as too little ; nay, it is 
more so ; it deceives him with the mere shadow of knowledge, 
and prevents him from making those exertions which are neces- 
sary to secure the substance. 

A teacher who has thus learned the art of instruction, — —an art it 
is, which nothing but practice and a love of the pursuit ean give,— 
will be slow to attribute the mistakes and misapprehensions of 
his pupils to their want of intelligence, or of adaptation of mind 
to that particular study. He will, not by mere patience, but by 
an active and persevering interest which few subjects are capa- 
ble of exciting, trace back the operations of their minds to the 
first beginnings of misconception; and, having ascertained the 
origin of their mistakes, he will then be able to make the neces- 
sary correction, and explain to them the source of their error. 
The correction will then be understood, and the pupils will 
proceed in the subject with satisfaction and facility. In this way 
the teacher not only directs the operations of their minds, but 
animates them to increased exertion, by giving them a conscious- 
ness of intellectual power, and enabling them to perceive those 
truths, which the inexperienced and impatient teacher would 
repeat an hundred times without conveying to the minds of his 
pupils any idea of the subject, upon which he poured himself 
out with so much copiousness and fluency. 

We know, that by some men this didactic toil is believed to 
constitute the great business of teaching; they suppose that 
knowledge may be decanted like water, that the mind of the 
instructer only is to be in active operation, while that of the pupil 
is a passive receptacle of knowledge. W hile upon this topic, we 
beg leave to introduce the remarks of one whose opinions we 
are glad to find are not entirely unknown or disregarded by our 
scholars; and whose experience and success as a teacher entitle 
his opinions to the highest consideration. ‘ ‘Though the pro- 
fessor,” says Dr Jardine, “explained the subject of which he 
treated with great perspicuity and distinctness, yet no useful or 
permanent effects could possibly result from his prelections, either 
in the way of promoting activity of mind, or of leading to sound 
scientific principles. The duties of the teacher consist in adapt- 
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ing his instructions to the capacities of his pupils; in supplying 
them with constant and suitable employment; and in conducting 
them from things more easy to things more difficult, in the natural 
order of the sciences.’ 

These remarks, though true in relation to instruction generally, 
are peculiarly appropriate and important when applied to instruc- 
tion in the mathematics. In the first place, there is perhaps no 
subject in which the young student is more likely to make mis- 
takes, to misconceive the object of particular processes or par- 
ticular parts of a process. There is certainly none in which 
misc onception is so fatal to his progress, and therefore so dis- 
couraging to continued exertion 3 and for this reason, that its 
parts have a connexion and de ‘pendence which belong to no other 
subject. Its truths grow one out of another, and must be de- 
veloped in the order of their dependence. It is therefore of the 
utmost cohsequence to the progress and comfort of the pupil, that 
he have an instructer wine knows what are the difficulties which 
wenerally beset the way ; we do not mean the inherent difficul- 
ties of the subject, * ae are easily known, but the peculiar 
difficulties in the pupils’ minds. ‘These the instructer should 
know, and also the suggestions in kind and degree which are 
proper to lead the pupil to compass the subject by the exercise 
of his own powers. We say in kind and degree, for it is important 
to the pupil that he surmount the obstacle by his own strength, 
that, though he is led by the instructer, he still feel, step by step, 
the whole ground on which he moves. An ardent and inex- 
perienced instructer will sometimes fall into the unfortunate habit 
of talking about the subject of the exercise in a manner which 
savours of display ; of running into subtleties for which the stu- 
dents are unprepared; of raising difficulties of his own, and 
solving them by processes which his pupils do not understand, 
and which, at that stage of their advancement, must seem to 
them a kind of mathematical legerdemain. He may suppose 
that this course will secure a suitable respect for his instruction; 
that it will impress his pupils with a proper sense of his power, 
and perhaps facilitate his escape from the real difficulties of the 
subject. Whatever may be the motive, the really smart boys of 
the class will be likely to see that much of this is mere fudge; ; 
while those of less discernment will set the whole subject down 
as a kind of hocus pocus, which they shall never be able to com- 
prehend. All explanation beyond the ability of the pupils to 
understand, is no explanation at all, and has a tendency to dis- 

courage rather than animate exertion. Nothing, indeed, should 
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be passed over without explanation, and therefore nothing should 
be introduced for which the pupil is not prepared by his previous 
study and discipline. ‘The mysteries of mathematical relations 
may be thoroughly comprehended by every boy of good natural 
understanding, provided they are presented to his mind in the 
order of their dependence. Or, rather, every such boy is able 
to dev elope these truths for himself, if he is only assisted judi- 
ciously in the course which leads to their development. — But 
here is the difficulty. ‘This judicious assistance has not been 
always at hand. It is not enough that the teacher have a 
decided taste for studies of this clnes. and that he be familiar 
with the subjects. He must also have a decided taste for the 
business of instruction, and instruction in these particular sub- 
jects. With these predilections and feelings he will acquire by 
degrees a facility in finding out and removing the diffic ulties 

which occur, and in making every thing comprehensible to 
his pupils. 

But the instructer, with all these qualifications, has hitherto 
been embarrassed by the want of suitable school books. Every 
arrangement has served rather to perplex x and hoodwink, than to 
aid and enlighten the understanding of the pupil. In arithmetic, 
this difficulty has been removed by Mr Colburn’s “ First Lessons 
in Arithmetic,” and ‘ Sequel to First Lessons in Arithmetic,” two 
small volumes, which are doing infinite good wherever they are 
introduced. ‘They are admirably fitted to prepare the student 
for the “ Introduction to Algebra,” which now lies before us, a 
book which will be received w ith rejoicing by every intelligent 
instructer, as the very one that has long heen wanted to bring 
this mysterious subject from darkness into light. 

By the books in general use, these subjects have been placed 
above the reach of a child of only common capacity. They begin 
with a statement of principles and rules which convey no real 
knowledge to his mind. ‘These rules comprehend a class of rela- 
tions with which he 1s totally unacquainted, besides being expressed 
in the technical language of the science, which language the child 
has yet to learn. He sits down to his task,—a task it is, for it is 
impossible that it should give him pleasure,—and commits to his 
memory, but not to his understanding, those formularies, which his 
instructer tells him are to lay the foundation of his mathematical 
knowledge. ‘This he does, however, with great labour, lament- 
ing the necessity of such an unprofitable employment of his time, 
and acquiring, most frequently, not a knowledge of the subject, 
but.an unconquerable antipathy to its name and its associations. 
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After much drilling, he is able to make a kind of mechanical 
application of the rule to the several problems which the sagacity 
of the author, not his own, has placed in its train. It is quite a 
mistake, however, to suppose that he has made any considerable 
acquisition in the science of numbers. Of these relations he 
knows little more than at first. His adoption of the rule is 
purely an exercise of faith, with which his understanding has no 
concern; and he learns to confide in the authority of the book 
and the instructer, without expecting to see for himself, the rea- 
son of the process which he performs, and consequently without 
making any considerable effort to understand the relations upon 
which the rule is founded. The little, therefore, which he learns 
of any one part of the subject, is very easily forgotten ; the 
different parts are not associated in his mind; the labour which 
he has bestowed upon one chapter or division of the subject, 
hardly makes his task easier in the next; he finds a sad up-hill 
work of it throughout his whole progress ; and deserves to be 
considered a prodigy of faith and patience, if he fall not into 
absolute despair ; and, what is still worse, a child, after having 
been dragged and driven through a book of this kind in this way, 
will require a longer time to obtain a competent knowledge of 
the subject, and a tolerable readiness in the practical calculations 
which are called for in the business of life, than would have been 
requisite, at first, to give him this knowledge. A boy who has 
been thus hackneyed in this mechanical process, will find it 
extremely difficult to renounce his habits of trust, and bring his 
mind to the constant work of investigation and discovery. 

In the inductive method pursued by Mr Colburn both in 
arithmetic and algebra, the pupil begins with an examination of 
such simple problems as are within the compass of his mind. He 
investigates the relations existing between the several parts of the 
problem, and depending upon their particular connexion. This 
is repeated upon a series of problems of the same class, which 
gradually increase in the number and variety of their combina- 
tions. By solving these, he becomes acquainted with the par- 
ticular principle, which the author designed to teach by this 
process. In this he has no rules, and he wants none. Every 

case is an examination of the particulars therein embraced. 
These several cases he compares, generalizes their results, and 
perhaps expresses the essential relations of the several parts of 
the problems of this class, in a general ey hag: theorem, or 
rule. Not that he is to learn any thing from this rule; it is 
merely a convenient summary or synopsis of the knowledge 
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which this induction has given him. When a new principle is 
introduced, it is done, not by announcing it in the shape of an 
abstract proposition, but through the medium of a problem in- 
volving this principle. As in every stage of this progress, the 
new principle introduced, is that which bears the greatest analogy 
to the last, nothing is difficult or hard to be understood in the 
place in which it comes. In a process like this, the pupil learns 
the essence of the science; and, so far trom meeting with 
serious difficulties and discouragements, he ts agreeably enter- 
tained. He sees what he is domg, and the reason of the results 
which he obtains ; and cannot but be gratified with the continual 
discovery which he is making of important and interesting truths. 
In the preface to the work before us, Mr Colburn observes: 


The learner is expected to derive most of his knowledge by 
solving the examples himself; therefore care has been taken to 
make the explanations as few and as brief as is consistent with 
giving an idea of what is required. In fact, explanations rather 
embzrrass than aid the learner, because he is apt to trust too much 
to them, and neglect to employ his own powers ; and because the 
explanation j is not made in the way that would naturally suggest 
itseli to him, if he were left to examine the subject by himself, 
The best mode, therefore, seems to be, to give examples so simple 
as to require little or no explanation, ‘and let the learner reason 
for himself, taking care to make them more difficult as he pro- 
ceeds. This method, besides giving the learner confidence, by 
making him rely on his own powers, is much more interesting to 
him, because he seems to himself to be constantly making new 
discoveries. Indeed,an apt scholar will frequently make original 
explanations much more simple than would have been given by the 
author. This mode has also the advantage of exercising the learner 
in reasoning, instead of making him a listener, while the author 
reasons before him. 


In the book before us, the pupil proceeds in this way through 
sixty pages, and by this time will become master of all the simple 
algebraical operations which are required in the solution of 
problems in simple equations involving one or two unknown 
quantities. An extended generalization is now attempted ; and 
the learner proceeds from the particulars to the general princi- 
ples by such easy steps as enable him fully to comprehead them; 
and the rules and theorems which result from these generaliza- 
tions become rather expressions of the knowledge which he has 
himself acquired by previous analyses, than preceptive directions 
for future operations. 
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This is the place where writers on algebra have gener rally 
commenced the subject. It requires, however, but little discrimi- 
nation to discover the vast superiority of the inductive method, 
and that the analytical process by which the student has estab- 
lished these rules, will give him an astonishing facility in applying 
them. He now comprehends the general terms of the proposi- 
tion, as they embrace a class of particulars with which he has 
become familiarly acquainted. This success encourages him to 
pursue his work ; and he thus proceeds, by easy but sure steps, 
to a knowlege of the higher principles of the science; a knowl- 
edge entirely his own, received by an intuition of the truths 

theimselves. 

It might be thought by one unacquainted with the subject, that 
this method leaves nothing for an instructer to do. There are 
no rules to be recited; no technical definitions to be repeated 
from memory 3 nothing to be said from the book, and very little 
examination of results ; for the pupil will generally know whether 
they are correct, as he surveys the whole process from beginning 
to end. It is true that there is little of all this to be done ; ; but 
there is work which requires much more experience, watchful- 
ness, and assiduous attention, not only to the subject in all its 
relations and bearings, but to the manner in which each of the 
pupils takes hold of the subject,—the peculiar tendencies, the 
powers and defects of each individual mind. The instructer is 
to lead his pupils along the path of discovery, point out to them 
the great landmarks of the science, direct their particular atten- 
tion to the more important parts, and let them survey these from 
different points of view, and explore the various avenues which 
lead to them. He must follow in their analytical processes ; 
and, in doing this, he is not to tell them how these are to be 
performed, but to make such suggestions and queries as will lead 
thein to discover the shortest or the simplest method; to call for 
an interpretation of facts and circumstances which they may over- 
look; and to ask such questions as will lead them to the prac- 
tical “appli cation of the principles with which they thus become 
acquainted. He is to watch for every indication of mistake or 
misapprehension ; to discover if his pupils comprehend the full 
extent of the truths which they have learned, and if they make 
the nicer distinctions ; and when he finds that they fail to under- 
stand, even in things which may be considered plain, he is not 
to manifest impatience or surprise, but set about finding out the 
difficulty ; for there is, without doubt, a real difficulty, though it 
may not appear such to him. It is no proof of the pupil’s want 
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of understanding that he has taken but a partial view of some 
truth previously considered, which is essential to a right under- 
standing of this. ‘The instructer, therefore, instead of at- 
tempting to supply by authority what he may think to be an 
intellectual defect, should carefully trace back the associations 
in the pupil’s mind ull he come to the source of the difficulty ; 
for it is very probable that this mistake will prove to have been 
occasioned by the imperfection of technical language or his own 
want of care. It will be at once perceived, that these duties 
require the most unremitted effort. ‘here is much, however, 
to repay the exertions of one fond of the subject, who takes a 
satisfaction in tracing the operations of the young mind in the 
development of its powers; and we hope that none else will ever 
engage in the employment. 

This, however, is not the kind of instruction which boys receive, 
in this department of knowledge, at our schools and academies 
generally. They are sent to the countiig-room or the college, 
furnished with a kind of technical verbiage as a substitute for a 
knowledge of the subject. They have Yearned the prescribed 
book or ‘books, and at a public examination have recited with 
punctilious accuracy the whole apparatus of rules, theorems, and 
formularies ; and this, they and their friends are taught to be- 
lieve, is evidence of a knowledge of the subject. They go to 
the counting-room, where they soon find out the mistake, or are 
perhaps received at the college, though it would be doing them 
a sisdanee to exclude them from a situation in which the mere 
want of suitable preparation unfits them for that successful com- 
petition with their fellows, which they have maintained in the 
lower seminaries, and which their talents, under proper advan- 
tages, would enable them to maintain even in the highest. 

This preparatory discipline, we observe, is not to be generally 
looked for in our schools as they are constituted at present. ‘The 
principal, who is usually the only permanent instructer, is gener- 
ally selected on account of his classical attainments or predilec- 
tions. We do not say that this is wrong; we merely state the 
fact. Under these circumstances, he very naturally, and, as we 
think, very properly assumes that portion of the instruction, which 
he is best qualified to give. ‘The remainder is left to his ushers, 
who, though sometimes very good scholars, are too inexperienced 
to be good instructers in any department, especially in that which 
of all others requires those aids which experience alone can 
give; and it is to be feared they too often come to the work with 


fittle or no heart for its duties. with no wish for a reputation m 
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such a service, but only as to a temporary expedient, to enable 
them to engage in a profession in which the sacrifices are fewer, 
and the honours and rewards are of higher consideration in the 
community. 

These circumstances are sufficient to account for the imperfect 
instruction given, in many of our schools, in geography, arithme- 
tic, algebra, ‘and geometry ‘sand for the sad falling-off, as it is usually 
called, which many a promising youth suffers on being transferred 
to a competition in Which this very want of mental discipline pre- 
vents him from maintaining that rank to which he aspire s, and 
which, with a suitable preparation, he might easily attain. It is 
a fact which we cannot conceal if we would, that, 1 in most of our 
academies and schools, the instruction given in these branches, 
is little better than none. ‘This is the case even in schools whose 
reputation, in other respects, stands deservedly high. We do not 
say thus because it gives us pleasure to find tault ; but because 
we feel it our duty to bring the subject before the public, that 
the guardians of public instruction may apply the proper remedy. 
This reme “ly is plain. ‘These subjec ts should, in our academies 
and other classical schools of sufficient means, be made a sepa- 
rate department, and placed under the direction of an instructer 
possessed of the qualifications which this kind of instruction re- 
quires. We have facts enough to show what are the advantages 
which would result from such an arrangement in our schools. 
The experiment has even been made; and those boys who 
have received most of this preparatory discipline, have, when 
transferred to our colleges, better sustained their comparative 
rank in their several classes; and, especially in philosophy and 
political science, have frequently surpassed those who were more 
promising at first, but whose previous discipline had been con- 
fined to Latin and Greek, leaving their preparation in geography, 
arithmetic, and algebra, to rest upon little more than mere 
memoriter exercises. 

We had determined to make some remarks upon Mr Colburn’s 
new doctrine of series, and its use in the binomial theorem, a 
method of illustration entirely original ;—but this article is already 
too long. All that we have room to add respecting these books, 
is, we wish them thoroughly known by those who have charge of 
instruction. ‘They do not need our praises. ‘The Lessons in 
Arithmetic and the Sequel are beginning to be known by their 
effects ; and we doubt not that this Introduction to Algebra will 
find its way, without our aid, into those schools over which 
intelligence and assiduity preside. 
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Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, illustrative of the History 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Written by 
Herself. Vol. Il. New York. 8vo. pp. 390. 


Mapame pe GewnLIs is so inattentive to dates, that it is not 
easy to fix exactly the period of time occupied by this second 
volume of her memoirs. It would appear, however, to be about 

eighteen -years, bringing her history down to the close of the last 
century. This volume seemed to us, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, less interesting than the former. ‘The first part of it con- 
tains rather an entertaining account of her adventures during a 
tour in Italy, in company with the Duke and Duchess of C hartres, 
not long after she undertook the education of the children of the 
Duke of Chartres, afterwards celebrated as the infamous Duke 
of Orleans. In this employment she continued till the year 
1791, when she left it in consequence of the animosity of the 
duchess. She afterwards resumed the care of one of the 
daughters, Mademoiselle D’Orleans, with whom she travelled to 
England in the same year. Here she remained about twelve 
months, and then returned to Paris, which was then agitated by 
the troubles of the revolution. Mademoiselle D’Orleans having 
been included in the list of emigrants, was compelled to leave 
France, and Madame de Genlis accompanied her. The re- 
mainder is occupied with an account of her residences in various 
parts of the continent for six or seven years. 

We were disappointed to find so little notice of many remark- 
able persons, who figured during this interesting period of the 
history of France, and rather impatient of the. petty details of 
insignificant matters and persons with which the volume is spun 
out. ‘These were agreeable enough in the first volume, but we 
become tired of them, when we find them extending ‘through 
a second closely printed octavo volume, and the more so, that 
we expected something different. ‘The ‘following extracts from 
her account of a visit to the convent of La ‘Trappe, will be 
interesting to many of our readers. 


A short time previous, we had all gone together to La Trappe. 
The princesses of the blood had, in right of their birth, and in 
quality of descendants of Saint Louis, the right of entering all the 
convents of men, even the most austere ; but up to this time, when 
they had made use of this privilege, they had either all entered 
the convent together, or if there were none of the ladies with 
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them, they were accompanied by their tathers or husbands; so 
that until this period, no private lady had ever entered the precincts 
of La Trappe. I insisted upon entering, and I succeeded. 1 
represented, that the governess was inseparable from her pupil, 
unless she gave her up into the hands of her mother ; but that as 
1 was alone with Mademoiselle, it would be, in effect, to refuse 
her, as I could not consent to be separated trom her. ‘The chap- 
ter assembled to deliberate on the question, and the result was 
agreeable to my wishes. I was allowed to enter with the young 
princess, and I was treated with the utmost politeness. First we 
heard the reading, which took place in the cloister, where all the 
fathers were seated; it was a kind of French sermon, of which I 
remember the following passage: “ Fly far from us, all ye vain and 
deceittul pleasures! In this place ye are expiated or despised! ” 
‘The breathless attention of these religious persons had something 
very striking and touching in it. After the reading was over, we 
entered a saloon, where we were received by the old and the 
actual abbe, who remained with us. In three quarters of an hour, 
we were led to the choir, which was very handsome. All the 
fathers sung with the piety of angels, and from time to time pros- 
trated themselves on the ground, remaining there in profound 
silence until the sound of a hammer gave them the signal to rise 3 
all this, added to the simple majesty of the church, ‘aflected me 
with an inexpressible emotion. After the service we went out, and 
were conducted to the bottom of a large staircase, leading to the 
cells; there we were told to stop, while the abbé, at the foot of 
the stairs, holding a branch in his hand, blessed one by one the 
fathers as they marched by him, each bowing profoundly; they 
afterwards went up stairs to retire to rest. After this ceremony 
we were reconducted to the saloon, where we supped, and where 
we remained an hour in conversation with the fathers. * * * 

The day following, after mass, we went to the refectory to see 
the fathers dine. There was no cloth on the table, but each had 
a towel; their dishes were of pewter, and their spoons and forks 
of box-wood; to each was served a bowl of soup, a plate of 
vegetables, two or three raw potatoes, a large piece of good 
bread, a jug of water and another of beer. A reader seated on 
an elevated chair read to them during the repast. Afterward, the 
reader, who was one of the fathers, dined with the domestics; 
each of the fathers was reader in turn; the fathers were served 
by others of the fathers, who dined after them as did the reader. 
The brothers, who performed the menial offices of the convent 
dined at the same time in an adjoining hall, which was only sepa- 
rated from the other by an arcade without a door, which allowed 
a complete view of the hall of the fathers; these were served by 
their own brethren. * * * 
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I shall now mention all I gathered from the conversation of the 
fathers. The history of the Count de Cominges is a fable, as 
are also the following things; that they are occupied daily in dig- 
ging their own graves; that they raise and pull down again 
mountains in order to keep themselves employed ; that they say 
to each other when they meet, “ We must die;” that they wear 
on their head an instrument covered with sharp points, &c. All 
these things are completeiy false. They keep continual fasts ; 
they never eat fish, sugar, eggs, butter, or oil, except a little of 
the latter, which they are allowed for their salads. They are 
allowed to use vinegar, and also milk, but the latter is forbidden 
them during Lent; they never drink wine, but on journeys; and 
when absent from La Trappe, they are permitted to drink it, and 
to eat fish and butter ; they are boned to leave La Trappe on 
the affairs of the convent. Their dress, like that of the Chartreux, 
is white; they shave their heads and their beards, and they have 
a hood which they wear at pleasure. ‘They sleep always in their 
clothes ; they wear a woollen shirt, but no hair-cloth ; all mortifi- 
cations of this description are forbidden by their rules. Nobody 
can be admitted among them till the age of twenty ; that is to say, 
admitted to the novitiate, which lasts a year. Only the infirm 

employ themselves in making little articles, such as chaplets or 
box-wood spoons, &c.; even in winter they work at their gardens, 
and afterward do the work of the house, shell peas, prepare 
vegetables, collect and preserve seeds, &c. This work is divided 
among them all. Counting the fathers and the converse brothers, 
there are in all about one hundred and twenty persons in the con- 
vent. Among sixty fathers, there were only cighteen priests ; the 
others, though bound by the same irrevocable vows, neither said 
mass, nor counted themselves in holy orders, through a sentiment 
of humility; thinking themselves neither good nor virtuous enough 
to venture to celebrate the sacred mysteries of religion. * * * 

When they have once professed, they cease to hold communi- 
cation by letters with any person whatever. ‘They receive no 
visits from any of their relations except their father and mother, 
and even this must be rarely. They are expressly forbidden to 
discover a shadow of preference for any one of their brethren, 
they being obliged to love all alike. If any one of them discov- 
ered that one of his brethren seemed to have a particular friend- 
ship for him, he was obliged, when they were all assembled, to 
ask permission to speak, and to accuse him of it publicly. In this 
case, the superiors imposed a penance on the accused, who was 
never to endeavour to excuse or justify himself, even if he should 
have been wrongfully accused. He was supposed to think that 
when his brother accused him he must have given room for the 
accusation in some way which he has forgotten; and besides, in 
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any case he ought to sacrifice his self-love without hesitation to 
the obedience he owes to the rules of La Trappe. In this case, 
and in every other, when a brother sees any other transgress, in 
whatever way it may be, he is bound to accuse him publicly, as I 
have stated, and the accused is always to remain silent, and sub- 
mit with resignation to the penance imposed; if there escaped 
from his lips a single word in his own defence, all the brethren 
would prostrate themselves on the ground and entreat God to 
pardon his pride; but this is a thing which rarely happens, except 
in the case of novices, and those who have but recently taken the 
vows, and even in these instances it occurs but seldom. It was 
brother Prosper, a young man of twenty-eight, who had been eight 
years at La Trappe, who acquainted me with these things. 

This brother Prosper had a charming physiognomy, and was 
remarkable for candour and talent. I asked him to tell me frankly, 
whether among his brethren he did wot know some one at the 
bottom of his heart, who had more friendship for him than the 
others. “One only ?” replied he, “notruly; I could more readily 
name a dozen than one.” This was a charming answer, and 
proves what a tender union reigned among them. Besides he 
told me, that his remarks upon that dozen were not worthy of 
being made the ground of an accusation, because they were 
founded upon movements which were altogether involuntary on 
their parts; “ For example,” said he, “ we know those who love 
us most by a number of things which are done mechanically ; in 
our labours we ought all zealously to assist each other ; if one of 
us is too heavily loaded, or falls, &c. we ought to fly to his aid ; 
but in such a case there are always twelve or fifteen brethren who 
come faster than the rest, and it is by these accidents often re- 
peated, that we find out those who love us best. But God does 
not condemn these natural inclinations, he does not disapprove of 
our loving best at the bottom of our hearts, those who seem to us 
the most virtuous, provided we do not display those feelings so as 
to wound others, by showing them our preferences and private 
attachments, which would then be heavy offences against the 
general charity which we are bound to bear to all, and which 
would tend to injure the union which ought to exist among us.” 


But the most interesting portions of the work are those which 
cive the account of her residences in England; one of six weeks, 
in the year 1788, and the other, which we have before men- 
tioned, in 1791-2. Here, as usual, she meets with a great deal 


of honour. 


My journey to England was marked by many distinctions. No 
woman is allowed to enter the House of Commons, but that 
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assembly, by a special order, allowed me to be present at one of 
the debates. I was not allowed to introduce any other woman. 
Lord Inchiquin led me into the House. Tragedy was not played 
in the summer, yet in honour of me J/amlet was performed at one 
of the theatres. An account of all these things was inserted in 
the English newspapers, with the most complimentary notices of 
myself. ‘There appeared also, in the journals, an infinite number 
of verses in my honour, among others, a fine ode by Mr Hayley, 
which has been printed in his works. * * The Prince of W ales, 85 
whose whole household was gone to Brighton, did me the honour 
to send Lord Gordon to me, whom I did not know, to invite me 
to an entertainment at Lord Gordon’s, whigg he,ghad it not in his 
power to give me at his own palace. 1 went; the entertainment 
was delightful, and the prince was full of attention to me. He 
had then a very handsome face, and the most agreeable smile I 
ever saw—which always gives, in my opinion, a peculiar charm 
to the countenance. The celebrated Mr Burke, whom I only 
knew by reputation, quitted his country house to come to London, 
in order to offer me a sight of the university of Oxford, with an 
invitation to pass three days at his country house, wuich was on 
the read. I consented. On this excursion, we first stopped at 
the Duchess of Portlaud’s, which lay in our way. It was this 
lady who gave an asylum to Jean Jacques Rousseau, who after- 
ward so unjustly quarrelled with her, * * * 

On my return to London, I received a message from the Queen, 
who despatched M. Duluc, her reader, to invite me to Windsor, 
where slie passed the summer ; this was a great distinction, for she 
never received foreigners there. * * I had a private audience of 
more than two hours with the queen; there was no one present 
but the princesses her daughters, and her lady of honour, Lady 
Pembroke, who introduced me, and with whom I had been ac- 
quainted previously at the Isle Adam. The conversation was very 
animated ; [ found the queen equally obliging in her manner and 
clever in conversation: | was particularly pleased with the Princess 
Royal, afterward Queen of Wirtemberg. ‘The queen had the 
goodness to send me a basket full of excellent pine-apples, and 
hearing that I was fond of botany, she informed me that she had 
given orders to Mr Eaton, her gardener at Kew, to allow me to 
collect any plants I chose to put into my herbal, and any seeds J 
might wish. I have never seen any botanic garden so admirable as 
that of Kew; all the aquatic plants are there placed in large ponds; 
and the saxatile plants among rocks. Besides the picturesque 
effect which this arrangement gives, it allows the plants to acquire 
all the vigour and beauty natural to them, by their position in 
situations which agree with them. 
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On this journey I made the conquest of the moss-rose. Lord 
Mansfield, the celebrated English judge, wrote to me to request 
permission to visit me. I received this venerable old man, who 
was full of talent and learning, with great pleasure. I do not 
know how he came to hear that the tenth of July was my birth- 
day, but he sent me a basket full of moss-roses; [ had never seen 
any specimens of this beautiful flower, and I was delighted with 
these; when I left England, he gave me in a box a complete 
rose-tree, which I carried to Paris, and which was the first ever 
seen there. 


The followin passages will show that Americans are not alone 
in their complaints Wf the ithberality of the English nation. 


IT read a great many English works, and I was struck with the 
absurd contempt which the writers of this country affect for other 
nations. ‘This want of dignity and of good breeding proves also 
a want of greatness of mind and of taste. With what injustice 
have they criticised our literature at the same time that they were 
stealing from or copving our writers! * * * 

None of the English authors, even the sage Addison, have been 
just towards us. Ilow are we represented on the English stage ? 
The French are always treated there as weak fops, and what 
seems still more singular, as cowards. In short, a Frenchman is 
never introduced on the English stage but in order to be repre- 
sented under the most odious colours, and in the most ridiculous 
light. Iv the most recent English works, we find the same injus- 
tice and the same hatred. Let us compare this with the generous 
good feeling of our authors, who have so highly praised the 
English writers, and the English nation! Let us compare English 
equity and French equity, English taste and French taste! This 
I think I may say, without any national vanity, would produce 
results the most advantageous for us. * * * 


The comparison is thus continued. 


The English allow themselves to indulge in the most indecent 
mockeries on the subject of the Catholic religion, and the most 
atrocious calumnies against the ministers of our worship, while we, 
scrupulous and faithful observers of the regards due to foreigners, 
would think, if we were so to conduct ourselves, that we were 
destitute of good taste and good breeding. Our nation, which 
passes for being so light and so frivolous, is nevertheless that 
which shows itself most steadily the friend of decency and 
modesty; our public is the only one which commands respect ; 
the only public which thinks itself insulted when licentious pic- 
tures are presented to its view; the only public, in short, which 
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is severe in its amusements. So much delicacy, joined to so much 
gayety, form an amiable and an imposing national character. 

The ‘fashion—being in the fashion—are things to which a far 
higher value is affixed in London than in Paris ; and the most 
absurd fashions, and the most dangerous, have always been in- 
vented in London. Such, for instance, are the whiske ys, carriages 
disproportionately high, with seats, which risked the lives of the 
drivers, if they happened to fall. What shall we say of the 
jockeys, those unfortunate children whe are wrapt up in woollen 
clothing, and who are overheated and sweated till their flesh 
melts, and their bodies are reduced to the weight required. All 
these inventions are far from sensible, but the English, even those 
of the most reflecting characters, think nothing of all this ; while 
the most frivolous and thoughtless among the French have never 
imagined any thing of the kind: our journals never contain the 
frivolous details of new fashions, and women’s dresses: the best 
of the English newspapers contain all these trifles; and besides, 
on court occasions, they have the most minute description of 
the dress and diamonds of the queen, the princesses, and all 
the ladies. 

The most frivolous of the arts are the best paid in England; it 
is only in London that dancers and singers make real fortunes. 
The taste for novels and ghost stories is certainly livelier in 
England than in France ; and the luxury of the English far sur- 
passes Ours. 

The English and French are generally judged as we judge 
individuals in society—by their exterior—which is so deceiving 
a criterion. Those who are gay easily pass for harebrained per- 
sons; while the taciturn gain at small expense, a reputation for 
wisdom. 

The English are continually vaunting the merit of their 
nation; this is a respectable kind of vanity of which we have 
not enough; it is to be wished that we rendered ourselves a little 
more justice. 

When M. Donnézan was blamed for praising himself, he said, 
I do it on purpose 3 it ts always one voice more in my favour, and 
the one which erpresses itself best on the subject. When all the 
writers of a country join in repeating the same thing, there are 
many voices more in favour of their nation. 
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. An Address delivered on the Commemoration at haere t 
May 19,1825. By Cuarves S. Davets. Portland. 18 
vi. pp. 64. 

2, An Oration, pronounced at New Haven, before the Con- 
necticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, September 
13, 1825. By James Goutp. New Haven. §1825. 8vo. 
pp. Jl. 


Tue pieces before us are dignified discourses, the works of 
elegant and accomplishe “dl scholarship, exhibiting in every sen- 
tence the marks of cultivated minds, and constituting valuable 
additions to the original literature of the nation. 

Mr Daveis’s Address was pronounc ed on the spot where 
* Lovewell’s Fight,” so famous in the early annals of New 
England, was fought, and in commemoration of that signal event. 
tn the opening of it the orator alludes to several of the most 
striking incidents of the fatal combat, dwelling upon the ideas 
naturally suggested thereby ; and then proceeds to the more 
laboured portions of the discourse, a series of reflections upon 
the fate of the aboriginal inhabitants of this country, and the 
volitical character and destinies of their civilized successors. 
The whole is abundantly patriotic, though by no means too much 
so for the occasion and the nature of the performance. If dis- 
posed to regard it with a critical eye, we should say, that with 
many very brilliant passages, it contained others, which, from 
overmuch elaboration or from some other cause, f fail in distinct- 
ness, point, and directness of conception and language, sometimes 


amounting to obscurity. It Is wanting in that vivid expression of 


thought, that charm of genuine oratory, which fills the reader’s 
mind with animated and moving pictures, and inspires him with 
sympathetic interest m the ardour of the orator. But, notwith- 
standing these blemishes, it is entitled by its general merits to 
rank among the best occasional productions of the day. 

Our readers will not desire that we should make any extracts 
either from this address or from Mr Gould’s Oration. Indeed, 
we should scarcely know what part of the latter to quote as a 
favourable example of its manner, it is distinguished throughout 
by such uniform beauty of sentiment and diction. The style is 
chaste, and exquisitely ly finished, but entirely free from stiffness 
or affectation ; precise and signific ant, yet graceful and easy ; 
uniting simplicity with elegance ; and every where stamped with 
ihe seal of pure taste. ‘The subject discussed is the influence 
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of intellectual improvement upon the condition of men and of 
nations. Profound and general in its nature as the subject is, the 
observations upon it are, nevertheless, remarkable for their truth, 
perspicuity , and philosophic al justness of conception, prese nting 
to the mind a multitude of instructive results or conclusions, the 
fruit of enlarged study and a compreliensive understanding. 

These orations belong to a class of writing, which is, we appre- 
hend, peculiar in a great degree to our country. Many of the 
Sunet compositions, which our literature can boast, the most 
beautiful and highly-wrought in language, the most learned and 
profound in argument, are found among the orations written for 
public celebrations and anniversary festivals, and pronounced 
before large popular assemblies. 

‘The fact is pregnant with important consequences. How 
remarkable is it, even regarded in the most limited view, as 
confined to the vast number of admirable religious discourses, 
which are continually proceeding from our pulpits,—not designe d 
only for a few critical ears, not composed for the gratification of 
kings or courts, nor couched in the accents of courtly adulation,— 
but prepared for the weekly instruction of the whole mass of the 
people indiscriminately, conceived in the spirit of gospel liberty, 
and aimed at the vices and corruptions of mankind with all that 
independence of expostulation and inquiry, which the institutions 
of a free country encourage and sanction. ‘These alone are 

owerlul engines of public good in the hands of upright ministers 
of religion. ‘Their operation is discernible in all the conduct, 
manners, and opinions of the community. We insist less, how- 
ever, upon this part of the argument, because wherever the 
blessing of cultivated reason extends, in every clime which the 
circling sun beams upon in his diurnal journey, and under what- 
soever diversified form of devotion the pious feelings of various 
nations are developed, there, in some shape, are the great uni- 
versal maxims of religion communicated to the people by public 
instructions or ceremonies ;— although nowhere else but here, 
under the same happy auspices of unshackled freedom of opinion 
united with general intelligence. 

But who shall undertake to appreciate the benefit of those con- 
stantly recurring commemorations of a lay character, signalized 
each one of them by the delivery of a popular address, which the 
occasion, the place, and the speaker conspire to render deeply 
impressive at the time, and permanently useful afterwards? ‘To 
the praise of those be it spoken, with whose feelings it harmonizes, 
and to that of those who lend their talents to these occasions,— 
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individuals among the highest in the land, nay, the very highest, 

have not deemed it derogating from their character and rank to 
come forward and confer credit and usefulness on this interesting 
national custom. Long may they continue to bring themselves 

thus immediately in contact with the people, c lothing the grand 
truths of modern science e, and the grander prince iples of patriotism, 
in all the fascinating attraction, the lofty, enduring vigour of con- 
summate eloquence! 

Many have considered it an evil, that, among us, literary men, 
instead of being a distinct class, entirely se parated from the active 
members of the community, are, with few e exceptions, connected 
with some of the liber val professions or laborious pursuits of active 
life. Inconveniences there may be in this state of things ; but 
we much doubt whether suficient to counterbalance the adv an- 
tages attending it. Why regret that our scholars are mingled 
with the mass of the world, animated by its mterests, alive to its 
exigencies, and receiving trom the temper of the times its very 
form and pressure? Why wish them to be excluded from the 
current of events, and buried under the dust of hbraries, while 
the tide of time is hurrying its onward course, and speeding be- 
yond the reach of their pursuit?) When the wants of the country 
require it, we may be assured, that literature will have a large 
body of devoted and exc lesive followers here, as in older coun- 
tries. But we rejoice, that with us, into the busy walks of life 
enter men of the highest scientific qualifications, w ho, while their 
talents and acquirements are from time to time displayed in 
purely literary exertions, yet are quite as usefully employed in 
their ordinary occupations, in communicating enlarg ged and exalted 
principles s of action to their associates in the stirring vocations of 
honest and liberal industry. And as a consequence of this it is, 
that the American press has within a few years teemed with 
brilliant and powerful orations, delivered upon public anniver- 
saries, by individuals emient for their political stations or their 
general respectability, but not less eminent for the literary 
attainments, by which they adorned lives occupied in the indus- 
trious discharge of the public and private duties, thrown upon 
them by their situation in society. Hence the number of these 
performances, in style of composition constituting the purest 
and finest models in our language, and in richness of thought 


bespeaking minds which have tr soa and confirmed the results of 


study by the unerring criterion of experience, and refined the 
eases of practical wisdom by the aid of all the written precepts 
of ancient and modern lore. 
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The imagination is prone to dwell upon the glorious scenes of 
the public games of Greece, where the jealousies of rival repub- 
fics were hushed, or only revived to kindle an honourable ambi- 
tion, and where the wise and simple, the great and the lowly, 
alike bent before the altars of genius, and struggled in those 
ardent contests for physical or intellectual supe riority, the fruits 
of which last were desuned to enlighten the world. It was here 
that every thing breathed of the presence of republican insti- 
tutions. Sxill was opposed to skill, strength to strength, genius 
to genius, aes from the adventitious influence of wealth or sta- 
tion, and simp!) ly on the broad foundation of nature’s democracy. 
The people, in the might of their mulutude, and the pride of 
their concentrated power, were at once the competitors for, and 
the arbiters of the palm of excellence. Like to the Greeks 
political condition, and not less in the stmulus afforded to eenius 
by the usages of the peopie, were the ltalians in the early stages 
of modern civilization. Nurse d amid the turbulence of democ- 
racy, safely confiding m its own intrinsic energics for success, 
and unceasingly brought before the popuiar eye, and invested with 
public demonsirations of respect, genius was there evoke d and 
sustained by an appeal to ail the nost irre sistible J ma tae ements, 
which can be addressed to human passions. Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccaccio; Machiavelli, Bembo, tera Alamanni, and 
Casa,—many of the most illustrious names in Italian literature 
appear among the distinguished statesmen il magistrates of 
their time, uniting practic al talents with continued liter rary culti- 

vation. Add to this the occurrence of occasions like the solemn 
coronation of Petrarca in the Roman capitol, in the presence of 
congregated Italy; and we shall discern how it was that demo- 
cratic institutions and refined taste acted and reacted upon each 
other, in imparting a temporary but splendid independence to 
the Italian republics, and in contributing to produce the great 
modern masters of literature, science, and the arts. 

We love to recur to these two epochas in the history of intel- 
lect, because if a parallel for the condition of the ancient Greeks 
and the Italians of the middle age ever existed, or ever can exist, 
it is to be sought in America. The same popular impulses operate 
here with like efficacy and vigor. Intellectual power is put in 
motion by hke political causes, having the like tendency to throw 
all high capacity into the great market of merit, the service of 
the people. And here the current is alike evidently setting in 
favour of the encouragement of spoken eloquence, as the most 
effective medium of intercourse between the educated and the 
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uneducated classes. It is not indicated mere ly in the abundance 
of the business oratory of the bar, of our legislative bodies, or of 
village politics. Nor is it only visible in the splendid exhibi- 
tions of talent, which impart forensic or parliamentary eminence 
to those gifted men, whose fame is identified with the nation’s. 
We may discern it as clearly in the popular enthusiasm, with 
which elaborate occasional discourses are constantly received by 
the mixed and promiscuous concourse, assembled on each suc- 
ceeding anniversary of public societies or of important political 
events. Proudly may we anticipate the probable consequences of 
such an enthusiasm. As illustrations of it, we have only to reflect 
on the influence which orations like Mr Gould’s, or like Mr 
Ve rplane k’s, delivered before the New York Academy, and Mr 
Everett’s before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Massachusetts, 
must exert upon the literary taste of the community. Or, to 
select sull stronger illustrations, let us consider the inspiring and 
elevating effect upon the people, produced by Mr Webster’s 
Plymouth and Bunker Hill orations, or Mr Everett’s Plymouth 
and Concord orations, spoken amid the very scenes, hallowed 
by the recollections most glorious to Americans, and calculated 
to awaken all the noble emotions which can warm an American 
bosom. 





MISCELLANY. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


XIII. PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY IN ITS RELATION TO THE PUBLIC WELFARE. 


Tue more the national industry is diversified, and the more the 
number of its productive employments is multiplied, the greater 
is the demand for the products of labour in each employment. 

This increases the profits of industry; the profits of industry 
increase the demand for labour ; this raises the wages of labour, and 
the labour of the country is thereby more fully drawn into action. 

Each successive new employment tends to increase the profits 
of existing employments. This it does in two ways; first, by 
diminishing competition in these employments; and, secondly, by 
furnishing additional consumers for their products. Thus, while 
the new employments augment the aggregate profits of the others, 
they diminish the number to participate in them, and cause there- 
bv a much greater share of profit to go to each individual attached 
to them. 
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In this country, it is obvious that industry is not so productive, 
as it would become by being divided into a greater number ot 
different employments. At present, about eight tenths of our 
population are attached to agriculture, while five tenths would 
probably produce an abundant supply for both the home and 
foreign.demand for consumption, were there any profitable em- 
ployment for the other three tenths. The fact of so large a por- 
tion of our labour being unemployed, or only partially employed, 
leads to the question to be determined by government, whether 
it would not be promotive of national prosperity to encourage the 
production of every commodity, whatsoever it may be, which we 
possess as great natural advantages for producing, as the nations 
do from whom we now import the commodity. Any additional 
labour, which might be called into action by adequate encourage- 
ments to the establishment of our new branches of industry, would, 
besides benefiting all the present branches, produce a gain for 
the nation to the whole value of their labour, be it more or less. 

If we possess greater advantages than other nations, would it 
not be “better policy to endeavour to profit by them ourselves, 
than to give them up to foreign nations, that we may partake in 
the smaller advantages, which they have to offer in return ? 

Inequalities of condition arise among men, from the inequalities 
there are in their natural, physical, moral, and political advantages. 
The individual, however, who possesses superior advantages, let 
them arise from whatever cause they may, is, in conformity to 
the moral constitution of human nature, disposed to avail himself 
of them to the greatest extent he justly can. An individual, 
therefore, who, with a view to gain, should cast all which consti- 
tuted his superior advantage into a common stock, that he might 
share equally with those who contributed little or nothing, would 
be considered as destitute of common understanding. 

So with respect to nations, some possess greater natural, moral, 
and political advantages than others. Now if the nation which 
possessed all these sdwents iges in a greater degree than any other, 
should, under the influence of the visionary notion, that by each 
nation’s making its peculiar advantages common to all, all would 
be gainers by it, give up its own superior advantages for the sake 
of sharing in the inferior ones of other nations, although in so 
doing it might imagine itself pursuing a very liberal policy, yet it 
would deserve the reproach of acting with a total ignorance of its 
own interests. 

Industry contributes to the happiness of man in two ways; first, 
by the gratifications which the possession, use, and consumption 
of its products afford him; secondly, by the useful occupations, 
professions, and pursuits, to which the desire to possess these 
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gratifications leads him. And his hi appiness, perhaps, depends as 
much upon the latter as the former ; for he has generally as much 
pleasure in the pursuit of his prea A as he has in its attainment, 
and sometimes he has more. Indeed, at all times, a man is more 
happy while employed in the pursuit Of some object, than he 1s 
while unemployed, and with no object of suflicient interest to 
pursue. 

The more productive industry may become, by the aid of accu- 
mulating capital and machinery, which public encouragement may 
draw to it, the greater will be the facilities to the industrious for ac- 
quiring not only a comfortable living, but also riches. The greater, 
too, will be the number at the same time of those, whom it will 
release from the necessity of manual labour, to live by occupations 
and professions, in which that is not required. And the greater, 
likewise, will be the number of those whom it will release from 
all necessary occupations, and leave to that leisure, which may 
be employ ed in the cultivation of science and literature, and the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. 

In those countries where industry is seen to be associated with 
ignorance, poverty, and vice, it is owing to the oppressive and 
unequal operation of their political institutions. 

But in this country where the government proceeds from the 
people, where it is ‘established upon the basis of their perfect 
equality, and is exercised by their representatives only for their 
welfare, we see that industry is connected with intelligence, 
property, and virtue, and that it offers with these the only secu- 
rity, upon which the continuance of the happy organization of our 
government depends. 

XIV. CONFLICTING INTERESTS. 

The conflicting interests of industry arise only from competition, 
and exist but among those of the same employments. There is 
no competition or conflict of interests between those of different 
occupations; they naturally promote cach other’s industry. None 
indeed can arise from differences in soil, or climate, or industry ; 
these differences, on the contrary, harmonize interests. 

The difference even in the means by which industry is prose- 
cuted in the northern and southern states, is equally conducive 
to the wealth both of the one, and of the other. The commerce 
and industry of the North increases with the prosperity of the 
South; and the industry of the South is aided and promoted in 
return by the capitals of the North; and the industry of the West 
by its intercourse with both. Connected as we are by the inter- 
change of the products of our industry, the prosperity of one 
section contributes to the prosperity of the others ; and the 
prosperity of one class, to that of all other classes. 
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Industry in one individual excites to industry in another, and 
the gain of wealth by one is employed to increase the gains of 
others. With the increase of wealth, expenditure is increased ; 
and with expenditure, industry is promoted and wealth distributed. 

Among ourselves, in the differences of our climate, our soil, 
and our employments, our interests are in unison; and the only 
interest which conflicts with any interest of ours, is that of foreign 
industry, which, being more mature, competes with ours in its 
early eflorts, to its discouragement. And as each division of our 
industry extends its benefits through every other division, the 
interests of the whole are promoted by government’s extending to 
each its protection against the foreign competition in the home 
market. 

The more industry is diversified, the more customers has each 
class for its products, The greatest stimulus, which can be given 
to any one kind of industry, is to excite to other kinds. This 
affords to each a greater market for its products, and a greater 
variety of articles in return for them. 


XV. AGRICULTURE, IN RELATION TO THE GENERAL INTERESTS OF SOCIETY. 


To enter upon agriculture in this country, very little capital, 
and as little skill are required. Wild land is cheap, and whoever 
can handle an axe, and is inured to labour, may soon possess a 
farm and support a family. 

The facility, with which a subsistence is thus procured, has 
induced the mass of our population to apply themselves to this 
occupation. The consequence is, that for a time, throughout the 
interior, where every man is a farmer, and there is none to pur- 
chase his products, all are obliged to depend for the supply of 
their wants upon their household means. 

Agriculture, in this stage, contributes little to the augmentation 
of national wealth. But as ‘population becomes denser, and other 
occupations and employments arise, it grows more productive, and 
in proportion as these multiply, so does the income of agricultural 
mcrease, and with its income its capital. 

The greatest encouragement which can be given to agriculture, 
is that which excites to other kinds of industry. This affords to 
the farmer a market for his produce, and such articles in return, 
as increase his enjoyments. 

By the increase of other kinds of industry, the farmer not only 
has a better market for his produce, but he finds that it increases 
the value of his estate. By means of it, he at once has a better 
living, and has become a richer man. 

The establishment of new branches of industry tends to increase 
population, by the additional employment it affords to labour; and 
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wherever we see population increasing from this cause, there we 
sec also a rapid rise in the value of all real property. 

Capital in agriculture yields a less income in proportion to its 
amount, than capital in either of the other branches of industry. 
‘The reason of this is, that the demand for agricultural capital is 
greater than for capital in other employments. That the demand 
is greater arises from two circumstances; first, the greater secu- 
rity which agriculture affords to the investment of capital; the 
second is, the greater number of persons there are, who, unskilled 
to get their living in other employments, seek it in employing 
themselves, with what property they may have, in agriculture. 
‘Thus, as there is greater competition and less skill in the em- 
ployment of capital in agriculture, than in the other branches of 
industry, the profits on its employment must necessarily be less 
in this than in the others. 

In proportion as there is less skill employed in agriculture, than 
in the other productive branches, so must there be more labour 
employed to produce equal exchangeable values. 

Bat though capital in proportion to its amount, and labour in 
proportion to its quantity, be less productive in agriculture than 
they are in other employments, yet, as the agricultural class is so 
much more numerous than the other classes, probably four times 
as numerous as all the others together, it is from this class that 
the greatest values towards the augmentation of the national 
wealth arise. 

The rapid growth of the agricultural capital is owing to the 
operation of three causes. The first is, the large tracts of wild 
land which are constantly coming under cultivation by the increase 
of population ; the second is, the constant rise in value of lands 
under cultivation, owing to the increase of other branches of 
industry; the third and last, is the addition annually made to 
the capital by what is saved from the annual product of agricul- 
tural industry. 

Though agricultural industry becomes more productive as other 
kinds of industry increase, yet it will not possess its highest pro- 
ductive power, until the numbers of those in other occupations 
have so multiplied, as to create a demand for the produce of 
agriculture equal to the full power of its labour to supply. 


H. C, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





The following Lines were addressed a few days since, by Dr PernctvaAn, to Mr 
F. ALEXANDER, a very successful Portrait Painter, now residing im this city. 
By his politeness we are now permitted to offer them to our readers. 


PAINTING—A PERSONIFICATION, 


One bright sunshiny autumn day 

When the leaves were just beginning to fade, 
I saw a gay and laughing maid 

Stand by the side of a public way. 


There she stood erect and tall; 

Her flowery cheek had caught the dyes 
Of the earliest dawn—and O! her eyes, 
Not a star that shoots or flies, 

But those dark eyes outshine them all. 


She stood with a long and slender wand, 
With a tassel of hair at its pointed tip; 

And fast as the dews from a forest drip, 
When a summer shower has bathed the land, 
So quick a thousand colours came, 

Darting along like shapes of flame, 

At every turn of her gliding hand. 


She gave a form to the bodiless air, 

And clear as a mirrored sheet it lay; 

And phantoms would come and pass away, 
As her magical rod was poiated there. 


First, the shape of a budding rose, 

Just unfolding its tender leat; 

Then, all unbound its virgin zone, 

Full in its pride and beauty blown, 

It heavily hangs like a nodding sheaf, 
And a cloud of perfume around it flows. 


Then a mingling of vale and hill, 

Hung around with a woody screen— 

O! how alive its quivering green ; 

And there a babbling brook is seen 

To turn the wheel of a moss-grown mill : 
There is a clear and glassy pool, 

And a boy lies idly along its brink, 

And he drops a pebble to see it sink 
Down in that depth, so calm and cool; 
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And out from behind a bowering tree 

There peeps a maiden crowned with flowers; 
‘The two are innocent paramours— 

At her delicate laugh he turns to see, 

And then she darts like a trighted fawn 

That springs away from the turfy lawn, 

And far in the tangled thicket cowers— 

So she flies in her haste to hide 

The blush that mantles her cheek and brow ; 
Then he languidly turns his eye aside 

T'o the quiet brook’s eternal tlow. 


There you may see a warrior horse, 

All his trappings are dropped with gold— 
How his eye sparkles! and O! how bold, 
As he springs away in his pride and force. 
There a dark and ‘keen-eyed Moor 

Hangs and pulls at his bridle rein, 

But all his skill and might are vain ; 

He prances and tosses—and hark! away, 

Bright as the flashing steeds of day, 

He has broke from his keeper, and flings his mane, 

Like a streaming meteor, over the plain. 

Can you not see the creature neigh, 

In his yapoury nostrils panting wide, 

In his tossing head and his arch of pride, : 
And his rapid glance from side to side, | 
As he stands and beats the echoing ground 

With quivering tramp, and sudden bound ? 

Then with a tremble in every limb, 

And an angry snort he darts away, 

And round in a circle he seems to swim, 

Or bends and turns like a lamb at play. 


What is that comes from a golden cloud, 
Floating along in thinnest air— 

Was there ever a shape so fine and fair P 
And O! what wealth of sunny hair P 
Clings around like a glittering shroud— | 
See ! she raises a snowy arm, 

Pure as a flake, ere it leaves the sky— 

She waves it around with a grace and a charm, 
And putting her glossy ringlets by, 

Shows to the sight a lip and eye.— 

Is it a shape of light and air, 

A vermeil cloud, and a midnight star, 

That meet and mingle in glory there, 
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Or one of the winged spirits that fly 

Like the prophet who rose in his fiery car? 
No, *t is a being of human mould, 

Changing with blush, and tear, and smile, 
Such as the bard in his lonely isle, 

Close to his heart would love to fold. 

Back she throws her tossing curls, 

Cheek, and brow, and neck are bare, 
Tenderly crimson and purely fair, 

Like a damask rose when it first unfurls 

Its feathery bosom to light and air. 

Now that world of grace is calm, 

Sweeter and dearer, but not so bright,— 
Like a flower when it sends the dew of night 
Back from its breast in a cloud of balm. 

See on her lids the gathering tear, 

Clear as a star in the midnight main, 

Such she might drop on her mother’s bier, 
Or shed for the youth who has long been dear, 
When she parts and never may meet again— 
O! what flashes of glory break 

From that crystalline fount of love and joy ; 
All her smiles and glances wake, 

And those opening lips such music make, 

As rings from the heart of the hunter boy, 
When he springs through the forest, fleet and proud, 
And the startled echoes are many and loud, 
Loud as the burst of a nation’s joy, 

In the rocks that girdle the mountain lake. 


Now for the touch of a master hand— 
See! how she poises and waves her wand, 
As if in a dream of busy thought 

She sought for visions and found them not. 
Now it rises—and look—what power 
Springs to life, as she lifts her rod— 

Is it a hero, or visible god, 

Or bard in his rapt and gifted hour ?— 
What a lofty and glorious brow, 

Bent like a temple’s towering arch, 

As if that a wondering world might march 
To the altar of mind, and kneel and bow ;—: 
And then what a deep and spirited eye, 
Quick as a quivering orb of fire, 

Changing and shifting from love to ire, 
Like the lights in a summer-evening sky ;— 
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Then the living and breathing grace 

Sent from the whole of that magic face, 

The eloquent play of his lips, the smile 
Sporting in sunbeams there awhile, 

Then with the throb of passion pressed 

Like a shivering leaf that cannot rest,— 

And still as a lake when it waits a storm, 

That wraps the mountain’s giant form, 

When they lie in the shade of his awful frown, 
And his gathered brows are wrinkled down. 


Such the visions that breathe and live, 
The playful touch of her wand can give. 





~~ 


SUNRISE FROM MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


The laughing hours have chased away the ‘Night, 

Plucking the stars out from her diadem ; 

And now the blue-eyed Morn, with modest grace, 

Looks through her half-drawn curtains in the East, 

Blushing in smiles, and glad as infancy. 

And see! the foolish Moon, but now, so vain 

Of borrowed beauty, how she yields her charms, 

And, pale with envy, steals herself away! 

The clouds have put their gorgeons livery on, 
Attendant on the day. The mountain tops | 
Have lit their beacons,—and the vales below 
Send up a welcoming. No song of birds, 
Warbling to charm the air with melody, 
Floats on the frosty breeze; yet Nature hath 
The very soul of music in her looks, 

The sunshine and the shade of poetry ! 


co 
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J stand upon thy loftiest pinnacle, 

Temple of Nature! and look down with awe 

On the wide world beneath me, dimly seen. 

Around me crowd the giant sons of earth, 
Fixed on their old foundations, unsubdued,— | 
Firm, as when first, Rebellion bade them rise, 

Unrifted, to the Thunderer;—now they seem 

A family of mountains, clustering round 

Their hoary patriarch,—emulously watching 

To meet the partial glances of the day. 

Far in the glowing East, the flecking light, 

Mellowed by distance,—with the blue sky blending,— 
Questions the eye with ever-varying forms. 
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The sun is up ;—away the shadows fling 

From the broad hills, and, hurrying to the West, 
Sport in the sunshine, till they die away. 

‘The many beauteous mountain-streams leap down, 
Out-welling from the clouds,—an® sparkling light, 
Dances along with their perennial flow. 

And there is beauty in yon river’s path— 

The glad Connecticut. I know her well, 

By the white veil she mantles o’er her charms. 

At times, she loiters by a ridge of hills, 

Sportfully hiding; then again, with glee, 

Out rushes from her wild-wood lurking-place. 
Far as the eye can bound, the ocean-waves, 

And lakes and rivers, mountains, vales, and woods, 
And all that holds the Faculty entranced— 
Bathed in a flood of glory, float in air, 

And sleep in the deep quietude of joy! 

‘There is a fearful stillness in this place, 

A Presence that forbids to break the spell, 

Till the heart pours its agony in tears. 

But [ must drink the vision while it lasts ; 

For even now the curling vapours rise, 
Wreathing their cloudy coronals, to grace 

These towering summits—bidding me away. 

But often shall my heart turn back again, 

Thou glorious eminence !—and when oppressed, 
And aching with the coldness of the world, 

Find a sweet resting-place and home with thee ! 


R. D. 
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Babylon the Great; a Dissection and Demonstration of Men and Things 
in the British Capital. By the Author of “The Modern Athens.” 
Philadelphia. 1825. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 306 and 303. 


Parts of this book are very amusing, and upon some points it 
may be instructive to those who have not had better means of 
learning what kind of people and fashions one meets with in 
London. In its character, it is pretty well suited to the literary 
exigences of these days,—when there are so many among the 
reading public who require to be amused, while, from that measure 
of intellectual culture which is now common to all of almost all 
classes, they cannot be even amused by books which give us infor- 
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mation and exhibit no indications of talent. Such works are sure 
to be made, but very rarely by men of commanding minds, simply 
because they can generally work to greater advantage. This book 
is filled with much the same sort of writing that one finds in the 
essays in the New Monthly and other magazines, which are in- 
tended to be very amusing and spirited. There is some wit in it, 
and much that is intended to be wit and is not; more attempts at 
fine writing than are successful, and frequent endeavours to say 
sensible and weighty things in a ‘pleasant way, which rather excite 
a suspicion that the author is not pre-eminently endowed with 
sense or sagacity. He speaks of many distinguished persons, and 
his principal sketches are a good deal laboured ; some of them 
are very interesting, because they state interesting facts and anec- 
dotes of interesting men. There is much satire in these sketches, 
and perhaps the talent of the author is more distinctly exhibited 
in this way than in any other. 

The author speaks of the general characteristics of London 
people—of the mayor and his shows and courts, of parliament 
and the great men who figure therein, of Babylonian literature, 
including printed things of all kinds, of law and lawyers, and 
many other subjects, “too tedious to mention.”” Of the press 
he speaks very much at large, and there is no part of the work 
in which our author seems so much at home, or labours so much 
to our satisfaction, as that wherein he gives the detail of the 
admirable organization of the principal London newspapers. 


, 





History of the United States, from their first Settlement as Colonies, to 
the close of the War with Great Britain, in 1815. New York. 1825. 


12mo. pp. 336. 


Avra meeting of the [New York] American Academy of Language 
and Belles Lettres, in October, 1820, a gold medal, and a premium 
of four hundred dollars were proposed for the best written his- 
tory of the United States, “ calculated for a class-book in acade- 
mies and schools.” The premium and the medal were awarded 
to the volume of which the title is given above. The design of 
the Academy is certainly a patriotic and a laudable one; that the 
result is equally meritorious we are not quite prepared to say. 
The work professes to present a history of the United States in 
336 duodecimo pages. ‘To succeed in such an attempt, would, 
we think, be no easy matter. The difficulty of compiling a book 
of this sort, in such a manner as to do justice to the subject, is in- 
creased, exactly as the number of pages is diminished. It would, 
we conceive, be a much easier task to compose a good history of 
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our country in two octavo volumes, than in one duodecimo. In 
the history of a country, whose form of government is monarchical, 
the subject has a unity and simplicity which render the attempt at 
abridging comparatively easy. But, in the case of a country like 
ours, subdivided into so many states, it is impossible to be very 
brief, and yet sufficiently comprehe nsive. In abridging with the 
rigor which an attempt like the one now before us re ‘nders neces- 
sary, many things of importance must be sacrificed, and many of 
the statements can be little better than a mere newspaper notice. 

Ve dislike abridgments when the smallness of the volume is 
owing not to a simpler view of the subject, but merely to one that 
is more brief and cursory. We dread the introduction of any 
school-book which would lead the young to be satisfied with a 
bare outline of knowledge, on a subject, especially, so important 
as the history of our own country. 

We cannot but think that the premiums of the Academy would 
have been much more judiciously employed, had they been pro- 
posed for a history of the state of New York. The matter would 
not then have proved too bulky for the limits of the work ; and 
a more substantial benefit would, in our view, have been conferred 
on literature and on the rising generation. Lvery state in the 
union should be furnished with its own history, to put into the 
hands of its youth, as soon as they can understand it. The his- 
tory of the United States, is a work belonging to a later stage of 
education, and is not consequently required so early or so urgently 
as to make very rigid abridging necessary. | 





INTELLIGENCE. 





THE MILITARY FORCE OF CHINA. 


Tre Russian traveller, M. Timbowsky, collected during his stay 
in China, some remarkable data relative to the present state of the 
military force of that empire, which, expressed in numbers, appears 
formidable, but is far from being so in reality. He thinks, however, 
that certain estimates, which make the Chinese army amount to a million 
of infantry, and eight hundred thousand cavalry, are much exaggerated. 
The regular troops are divided into four corps, according to the several 
nations. The first corps, sixty-seven thousand eight hundred strong, 
consists of Mantchous, the conquerers of the empire, to which nation the 
family of the reigning emperor belongs. These troops are the tlower of 
the whole army, and enjoy extraordinary privileges. The second Corps, 
of twenty-one thousand men, consists of Mongols. The third, of twenty- 
seven thousand men, is composed of Chinese, whose ancestors joined the 
Mantchous, and assisted them in the conquest of the empire. The fourth 
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corps, which is the least esteemed, though the most numerous, is also 
Chinese; it is stated to amount to five hundred thousand men; who are, 
however, dispersed in garrisons in the interior of the empire. If we 
add to these one hundred and twenty-five thousand Chinese militia, the 
whole Chinese army will make seven hundred and forty thousand men, 
of whom one hundred and seventy-five thousand are cavalry. There is 
besides a Mongol cavalry, which, with respect to its organization and 
the nature of its service, may be compared to the Russian troops from 
the Don and the Ural. Its amount is not accurately known, but is stated 
by some at five hundred thousand men. 

All the Chinese soldiers are married; and their children, who are 
entered in the lists of the army from their very birth, recruit the corps to 
which they belong. Besides arms, a horse, a house, and a quantity of rice, 
each soldier of the first, second, and third corps, receives a monthly pay 
of three to four danes (six to eight silver rubles), but must provide him- 
self with clothing, whence there is a most laughable variety and irregu- 
larity in the uniforms. The troops of the fourth corps are furnished by 
the government with lands, which they must cultivate for their subsis- 
tence. There is no army so easily recruited as the Chinese. Crowds 
flock to the standards to find a refuge from want and misery. Notwith- 
standing the immense sums which the maintenance of this force costs, 
and which is said to amount to eighty-seven millions four hundred thou- 

sand lanes, the spirit and discipline of the troops are at a very low ebb 
so that the late emperor, Kia-Iing, issued in the year 1800, a proclama- 
tion, in which, after reminding the Mantchous of the heroic deeds done 
by them in former times, he reproaches them with having become more 
unskilled in the military art, and more feeble than the Chinese them- 


selyes, so many thousands of whom were overcome by a handful of their 
ancestors. 


, 





RUSSIAN LONGEVITY. 


The last annual obituary of the Russian empire contains a record of 
the death of a man at the very advanced age of 168, near to Tollosk 
on the frontiers of Livonia. He had seen seven sovereigns on the 
throne of Russia, and remembered the death of Gustavus Ado}phus. 
Ile had been a soldier in the 30 years war; at the battle of Pultowa in 
1709, he was 51 years of age. At the age of 93 he married his third 
wife, with whom he lived 50 years : the two youngest sons of this mar- 
riage were 86 and 62 respectively in the year 1796 ;* the oldest of his 
other sons in the same year, were 95 and 93 respectively. The entire 
fainily of this patriare h comprises 138 descendants, who all lived together 
in the village of Pallotzka, which the Empress Catharine the Second 
caused to be built for them, granting them at the same time a consid- 
erable tract of land for their support. In the 163 year of his age, he 
was in the enjoyment of the most robust health. 





— 





* This account is publishe «lasa fraud in the New Monthly. As this man was 
married at 93 which will fail in the year 1751, we could hardly in the year 1776 
have sons 86 and 62 ye ars ol \ by t! e same mar? ae ge. This i is either an oversight or 
a clumsy part of a fabrication. 
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ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue emperor of Russia has lately purchased from M. Rousseau, French 
Consul General and Charge d’ Affaires at Tripoli, for fifteen thousand 
francs, a collection of two hundred Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manu- 
scripts. Among them are some which will suppiy deficiencies in the 
most interesting periods of modern history. There is the History of 
the Arabs in Spain, by Ahmed Almagavi; the Bash Yainani, or History 
of the Conquest of Arabia Felix by the Ottomans; an Arabic translation 
of the History of the Jews; anda History of the Sultan Noureddin. The 
emperor has thus made a valuable acquisition for the Asiatic Museum or 
St Petersburg. 





MANUFACTURES IN EGYPT. 

Hitherto the manufacture of cotton has promised but little in Egy pt 
The viceroy is the only person who interests himsell in the introduction 
of this manufacture. The climate is a great obstacle; for, in conse- 
quence of the heat, the thread breaks, the wood of the machines splits, 
and the dust impedes the working of the wheels. The manufactory of 
woollen cloth at Bouriak is already declining. The saltpetre manu- 
factory has been established by an Italian of the name of Basi; it an- 
eany supplies the Viceroy with 3000 ewt. of saltpetre, for which he 
pays 250,000 francs. The evaporation is performed in the sun, in 48 
basins. It costs the government only 15 piastres per quintal, whereas the 
old method of evaporation, by means of fire, cost 30 piastres. A colon 
of Syrians has been settled at Zabazik, to cultivate siik; a million of 
mulberry trees has been planted, but the quantity of silk produced is 
not considerable. 





VARIETIES, 


Percival’s Phi Beta Kappa Poem.—We are happy to learn, that this 
Poem, consisting of more than a thousand lines, hus been put to press by 
Messrs Richardson & Lord, and that it will be published in a few days. 

Lafayette.—The Itinerary of General Lafayette’s Travels in America, 
in four volumes, is publishing in Paris, where three of the volumes 
have run through several editions. It is probable that M. Levasseur 
will publish, under the revision of the General, an extensive History of 
the Year’s Residence of the Guest in the United States, with official 
documents. 

Sunday Journals.—More than fifty thousand newspapers,—a very large 
number of which are purchased and read by the labouring classes,—are 
distributed every Sunday morning over a circle of forty miles diameter, 
of which London forms the centre. 

The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea.—Mr Cooper’s novel of this name has 
been brought out at the Ade!phi theatre in the form of a nautical melo- 
dramatic burletta, of the same title. The Morning Herald says, the 
melo-dramatist has taken pretty considerably large liberties with the 
characters of the novelist ; and has contrived to exalt old England and 
its navy at the expense of Brother Jonathan most uneeremoniously. 
He has made all the Americans sneaking paltroons, with the phraseology 
of * Mr Jonathan W. Doubikins,” whilst the meanest Englishman in 
the piece is a thundering Yankee-despising hero; overflowing at every 
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turn with gasconades about his own immaculate honour, and the unques- 
tionable invincibility of the British navy. 

The Last of the Mohicans, a Tale of 1757 —We announced this werk, 
by Mr Cooper, as in press, some mouths since; it is, we learn, to appear 
in a few days. We see no good reason for changing the orthography of 
the substantial old Indian name, “ Mohegan.” . 

Wilitam Cobbett.—The following description of the efforts of this 
sturdy, and somewhat crazy radical, is from * Babylon the Great,” 
which we have noticed in another part of our work: * Cobbett was not 
like a trained warrior of any sort, either with artificial or with natural 
weapons ; he resembled a peasant of uncommon strength, half out of his 
temper and half out of his wits, armed with a gigantic flail, with which 
he so laid about him in all directions, that nobody cared for coming 
within the wind of it. Even when he was most vigorous at this exercise, 
he himself used to suffer as much by it, as any thing upon which he was 
threshing ; for the flail was swung with so much clumsiness and vehe- 
mence, that it was continually coming rap upon his own head, with such 
substantial bangs, that if the head itself had not happened to be cudgel- 
proof, it would certainly have been fractured.” 

The New Monthly and its Ediior —“ Campbell is, perhaps, the only 
man now living in England, to whom the very summit of Parnassus has 
ever been unfolded; in his former writings, there is a loftiness of senti- 
ment and a purity of heart, a glow of tenderness, and a glory of colouring, 
that seldom indeed have been equalled; and if the endurance of his powers 
had been in any way commensurate to their value, Campbell would have 
been the poetic boast of his age,as well for the number as for the value 
of his productions. 

“And Campbell is ‘ Editor of the New Monthly Magazine !’—a com- 
bination, which, in the ears of those not wise, soundeth well; but which 
in reality is about as incongruous as though Apollo himsel! had been 
articled to a tallow-chandler, and bound by his indenture to leave off 
his own shining, in order to further the sale of farthing rusb-lights.” 

Babylon the Great. 

The Mail —The whole number of free letters despatched from the 
post-oilice at Washington, during the week ending on the 13th of De- 
cember, was thirty-three thousand eight hundred and twelve! 

New Method of Colouring Engravings.—M. Antonie Rothmiiller, the 
keeper of the Prince of Esterhazy’s Gallery of Pictures at Vienna, has 
invented a new method of colouring in oil engravings and lithographic 
prints, to which he has given the name of Eleochalcography The re- 
sult of his invention is to give to prints the appearance of having been 
executed by a painter with the greatest care. 

Quarterly List of New Publications.—There have been published in 
the six last numbers of this Gazette, the titles of two hundred and thirty- 
three volumes, which have issued from the American press in three 
moaths. Of this number, one hundred and thirty-seven are original, 
and ninety-six have been reprinted from foreign editions of the same 
works. The periodical publications have increased to such an extent 
that we have not during this quarter, and shall not for the future, 
attempt to announce each number of each work as it appears, but shall 
give notices of new ones, and occasionally a full catalogue of the old 
ones, as we have time to prepare, and room to insert them. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The Report of the Second Annual Exhibition of the Franklin Institute 
of the Siate of Pennsylvania tor the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts. 
8vo. Price 25 cents. Philadelphia. 


EDUCATION, 


A Classical French Reader, selected from the best writers of that 
language, in Prose and Poetry ; prec eded by an Introduction, designed 
to facilitate the Study of the Rudiments of the French, and attended 
with Notes and Explanations of Idioms, etc. throughout the work. 
Compiled for the use of the Round Hill School. By N. M. Hentz. 
Part I. containing Pieces in Prose; Part IL. Pieces in Poetry. 12mo. 
pp. 264. Bostun. Richardson & Lord. 

The compiler of this volume is a gentleman of good taste, and an accomplished 
French scholar; and his experience asa teacher of the French language has enabled 
him to offer the public a series of reading lessons, which must prove higily acceptable 
to all engaged in teaching or learning the same language. 

The Literary and Scientific Class- Book, einbracing the Leading Facts 
and Principles of Science. Illustrated by Engravings, with many diffi- 
cult Words explained at the Heads of the Lessons, and Questions an- 
nexed for Examination; designed as Exercises fur the Reading and 
Study of the higher Classes in common Schools. Selected from the 
Rev. John Platt’s Literary and Scicatilic Class Book, and from various 
other sources, and adapted to the Wants and Condition of Youth in the 
United States. By Levi W. Leonard. Stereotyped by T. H. Carter & 
Co. Boston. 12mo. pp. 318. Keene, N. H. Jobn Prentiss. 

This book contains a fund of knowledge, particularly in the natural and physical 
sciences, which we have never seen condensed within so small a compass. The 
selections have been made with great discrimination, and from the best authorities ; 
the original Jessons are written in a terse style; and the materials thus made up are 
compiled and arranged with good taste an sound judgment. We are inclined to 
think, however, that parts of the work will be found above the comprehension of all 
except the very highest class of scholars in the schools, and even for them itwill be 
found more useful as a text book to be studied and recited from, than as mere read- 
ing lessons. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, &c., from which is 
selected an extensive Vocabulary, comprising the Proper Names, and 
all other important Words that occur therein, &c. To which is prefixed, 
Walker’s Expianatory Key, governing the Vocabulary. Embellished 
with Engravings of Sacred ‘Characters. By Jeremiah Goodrich. Price 
50 cents. Albany. 5S. Shaw. 

C. Crispi Saliustii Opera, omissis Fragmentis, omnia; ad optimorum 
exempiarium fidem recensita. Animadversionibus illustravit P. Wilson, 
LL. D. Litt. Greec. et Lat. etc. in Collegio Columbiano Neo-Eboracensi 
nuper Professor. Editio Quarta. Recensuit notasque suas adspersit ane 
lus Anthon, in eodem Collegio Litt. Grec. et Lat. Prof. Adj. 8vo. pp. 2 
New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Elements of Geography, exhibited Historically, from the Creation to 
the End of the World; on a New Plan, adapted to Childreao tn Schcols 
and private Families. Illustrated by four Piates. By Jedidich Morse, 
D. D. The Sixth Edition, revised and corrected. i8mo. pp. 102. 
New Haven. H. Howe. 


HISTORY. 


A Historical Sketch of the Formation of the Confederacy, particularly 
with Reference to the Provincial Limits and the Jurisdiction of the 
General Government over Indian Tribes and the Public Territory. 
By Joseph Blunt. 8vo pp. 116. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

We have hastily turned over the leaves of this volume, and perceive that it evinces 
thorough research, and is “rawn up with great ability. We shall improve some 
future opportunity to do justice to its merits. 


LAW. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Ruled at Nisi Prius, in the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, from Hilary Term, 46 George IIL. 
1806, to Trinity Term, 47 George IIL 1807, both inclusive. By Isaac 
Espinasse, of Gray’s Inn, Esquire, Barrister at Law. Vol. Vi. 8vo. 
New York. E. B. Gould. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Importance of Spiritual Knowledge: a Sermon, delivered before the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and Others in 
North America, in the First Church, Boston, November 3, 1825. wit 
John Codman, D. D Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. W ith 
the Report of the Select Committee. 8yo. pp. 44. Cambridge. Hilliard & 
Metcalf. 

The Worcester Magazine and Historical Journal. Designed to con- 
tain Articles Original and Selected. Nos. I]. Ul.and IV. Worcester. 
1825. 

An Oration, delivered at Providence, September 6, 1825, before the 
United Brothers Seciety of Brown University. By Horace Mann. 8vo, 
pp. 30. Providence. Barnum Field & Co. 

Le Souvenir, a Picturesque Pocket Diary, for 1826. Embellished 
with numerous Elegant Engravings. Philadelphia. A. R. Poole. 

The Atlantic Souvenir; a Christmas and New Year’s Offering. 1826. 
18mo. pp. 353. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

A Letter to Robert Owen, of New Lanark, Author of two Dis- 
courses on a New System of Society. By A Son of the Mist. Phila- 
delphia. 

The Tour of General Lafayette, through the United States, from his 
Departure from France until his Departure from America, in 1825. 
With a Sketch of his Life. Dedicated to the Patriot Bolivar. By 
Gilbert J. Hunt, Author of the History of the Late War. Written in 
the Scriptural Style. New York. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Observations on Electricity, Looming, and Sounds; together with a 
Theory of Thunder Showers, and of West and Northwest Winds. To 
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which are added, a Letter from the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, and Remarks . 
by the Hon. Samue! L. Mitchill. By Geo rge F. Hopkins. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 40. New York. Hopkins & Morris. 


NOVELS. 


The Rebels; or Boston before the Revolution. By the Author of 
““Hobomok.” 12mo. pp. 304. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

The Hearts of Steel; an Irish Historical Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of O'Halloran. I2mo. Philadelphia, A. R. Poole. 


POETRY. 


The Passage of the Sea; a Scripture Poem. By S. L. Fairfield, 
New York. 


THEOLOGY. 


Prayers for the Use of Families. With Forms for Particular Occa- 
sions, and for Individuals. 18mo. pp. 108. Cambridge. Hilliard & 
Metcalf. 

An Address, delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Second 
Congregational Church, New York, November 24, 1825. By the Rey. 
William Ware. 8vo. New York. B. Bates. 

Religious Scenes, being a Sequel to “Sermons for Children” By 
Samuel Nott, Jr. 18mo. pp. 162. Boston. Crocker & Brewster and 
others. 

A Discourse, delivered in Trinity Church, New York, on Thursday, 
November 24, 1825, (the day of General Thanksgiving throughout the 
State.) By the Rev. John Frederick Schroeder, A. M. an Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church. 8vo. pp. 28. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

The United States of America, compared with some European Coun- 
tries, particularly England; in a Discourse, delivered in New York. 
By John Henry Hobart, D. D. 8vo. New York. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A New Map, comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, with 
the greater part of Michigan Territory, with the Counties in each dis- 
tinctly defined and coloured. Royal sheet. Price in morocco for the 
Pocket, 75 cents. Philadelphia. <A. Finley. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Hints to Parents. In two Parts. Part I. On the Cultivation of Chil- 
dren. Part II. Exercises for Exciting the Attention and Strengthening 
the Thinking Powers of Children. In the Spirit of Pastenents Method. 
From the Third London Edition. 1825. 18mo. pp. 72. Salem. Whipple & 
Lawrence. 


The promising title of this pamphlet attracted our attention, and we have read it 
through with a good deal of interest. Though it is wanting in distinctness of method, 
and is somewhat too general in its precepts for the use of a large proportion of pa- 
rents; it nevertheless contains many very valuable suggestions upon the subjects, 
which it professes to treat. It urges strongly upon parents, particularly upon 
mothers, the duty of superintending the domestic education of their own children, 
and gives much excellent advice concerning their earliest intellectual exercises, 
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Theodore, or the Peruvians; a Tale, translated from the French of 
Le Bron. 13mo. New York. George Champley. 

Cornelii Schrevelit Lexicon Manuale Greco-Latinum et Latino- 
Grecum: studio atque opera — Hill, Joannis Entick, Guleimi 
Bowyer, nec non Jacobi Sinith, ST. P. adactum. = Insuper quoque ad 
calcem adjecte sunt Sententiw Greco-Latine, quibus omnia Greece 
Lingue primitiva comprehenduntur: item Tractatus duo, alter de Reso- 
lutione Verborum, de Articulis alter; uterque perutiiis et aque desider.- 
tus. Hane Editionem xxii. curavit et auctiorem fecit Petrus Stee'e, 
A. M. Editio hwe Americama, cum nitida illa (xxii.) Edinensi nuper- 
rima, accurate Comparata et emendata. 8vo. New York. Collins & 
Hannay. 

P. Virgilii Maronis opera. Interpretatione et Notis illustravit Carolus 
Ruzeus, Soc, Jesu. jussu Christianissimi Regis, ad usum Serenissimi Del- 
phini. Editio nona in America Stereotypis impressa; cum novissimi 
Parisiensi diligenter collata, ceterisque hactenus editis longe emen- 
datior, Huie Lditioni acessit Clavis Virgiliana. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 

Matiida; a Tale of the Day. 12mo. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

Edinburgh Review and Critical Journal. No. LXXXIV. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 

The Elements of Medical Chemistry; embracing only those branches 
of Chemical Science which are calculated to illustrate and explain the 
different Agents of Medicine, and to furnish a Chemica! Grammar to the 
Author’s Pharmacologia. By John Ayrton Paris, M. D. F. R.S. &c. &e. 
Svo. pp. 471. New York. Collins & Hannay. 

Novels, Tales, and Romances. By the Author of Waverly. Vol. 
XVIII. Containing Tales of the Crusaders. 8vo Boston. S. H. Parker. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Works. Vol. VIII. Containing Harrington and 
Ormond. S8vo. Boston. 8S. H. Parker. ; 

A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
alone. By John Milton. Translated from the Original, by Charles A. 
Sumner, A. M. Librarian to His Majesty. Frorn the London Edition. 
2Vols. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. and others. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsiey Sheridan. 
By Thomas Moore. 8vo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

The Cabinet Maker’s Guide; or Rules and Instructions in the Art 
of Varnishing, Dying, Staining, Japaning, Polishing, Lackering, and 
Beautifying Wood, Ivory, Tortoise Shell, and Metal, &c. From a late 
English Edition. Price 50 cents. 

The Subaltern; or Sketches of the Peninsular War. during the Cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814. 12mo. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

An Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in Opposition to 
Sophistry and Scepticism. By James Beattie. 8vo. pp. 320. New York. 
G. & C. Carvill. 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg. 2 Vols. 18mo. New York. 
D. Mallory. ‘ 





Published on the first and fifteeath day of every month, by COMMINGs, HILLIARD, 
§& Co. and HARRISON GRAY, at the office of the U. S. Literary Gazette, No. 74, 
Washington-Street, Boston, for the Proprietors. Terms, $5 per annum. Cam- 
bridge: Printed at the University Press, by Hilliard & Metcalf. 
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